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was pitied by all who saw him. He lingered a 
few days, and gradually grew worse and worse till 
he died, “regtytted by all who saw him.” H. 
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EFFICHESCY4AND INEFFICIENCY. 
Caroline Spencer, sat one sultry summer morn- 
ing, in a sort of listless half asleep state, with her 
head leaning against the window, and her eyes 
fixed upon the long sweep of road visible from it. 
‘*Mother,’’ said she at last, partially rousing 
herself, ‘‘ do you think cousin Emily, will come 
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AN OLD LADY AND HER YOUNG FRIENDS, 


Do you see this kind lady? She has invited 
these little girls to come and spend the afternoon 
with her—for she is very fond of young people, 
and lives all alone by herself. They love dearly 
to go and see her; for she is very kind to them, 
and always has some pretty story to tell them or 
some interesting book to read. Three of them 
you see are so much interested in what she is 
reading, that they have gradually drawn closer and 
closer, till af last they stand quite before her with 
their eyes fixed upon hercountenance. The other 
three are making little dresses for their dolls, and 
all six feel quite pleased and happy. 

She is reading to them about an Ourang Outang. 
‘* The vessel,” said she, ‘‘ which contained the 
poor little thing, stopped some time at the Isle of 
France to take in fresh provisions. The Ourang 
accompanied the sailors in their daily visits to the 
shore, and their calls upon the keepers of taverns 
and places of that description. In one of these 
kept by an old woman who sold coffee, &c. for 
breakfast, the Ourang was accustomed to go un- 
attended every morning, and by signs easily inter- 
preted, demand his usual breakfast; which was 
duly delivered. The charge was placed to the ac- 
count of the captain, which he paid before his de- 
parture. There was but one person on board the 
ship of whom the poor Ourang seemed at all 
afraid; this man was the butcher. The Ourang 
had seen him killing the sheep and fowls, and was 
probably afraid he would kill him too. However, 
in order to get into the butcher’s good graces, he 
made all sorts of advances, though in a very sin- 
gular way. He would, for instance,. approach 
him with great caution, examine his hands minute- 
ly, finger by finger, and finding no knife, proceed 
by every little artifice to attract his notice. With 
the rest of the sailors he was oa terms of intimate 
friendship, and thought himself entitled to all their 
privileges; for instance, if he was not warm enough 
he would help himself to some of the bed-clothes 
from their hammocks, and if they made any resis- 
tance he would fight hard for it. His conduct at 
table was very decorous, and polite—he under- 
stood using a knife and fork, but preferred a 
spoon, which he handled with great ease. On his 
arrival in England he soon began to sicken. 
During his illness the cook, who was one of his 
favorites, attended him. He would raise his head 
from his pillow and turn his eyes on his attendant, 
as much as to ask him to do something for his re- 
lief. Then he would utter a plaintive cry, but 
shewed nothing like impatience or ill temper, and 


‘* Yes, my dear,”’ answered the mother, 

‘* Well, I do hope she will; for it is so dull to 
have nobody to talk to, and nothing to amuse one.”’ 

‘*Can you not take a book, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Spencer in a half beseeching, half rebuking, 
tone. 

‘*Oh,-mother! not this hot day.” 

‘* Well, a walk then under the trees in the 
yard would amuse you, and give you an appetite 
for your dinner at the same time; you know you 
had none for your breakfast.” 

‘* Indeed, mother, I cannot exert myself, the 
weather is so oppressive; I have hardly strength 
enough to sit up.” 

Mrs. Spencer sighed. She saw and lamented 
the defects of her daughter’s character; but she 
wanied energy and resolution to apply the proper 
correctives. 

In a few minutes Caroline exclaimed with some- 
thing of animation in her manner, ‘‘I do believe 
Emily has come, mother; the stage has stopped 
at the gate.” And she hastened to the door, 
followed by her mother, to receive her. 

Emily, who had just lost her mother, and had 
come a desolate and dependent orphan to her un- 
cle’s house, looked like a delicate drooping flower 
as she timidly advanced. The cordial greeting 
of her aunt and cousin seemed to reassure her; 
and she ventured to raise her mild dark eyes, 
swimming in tearg, to them, as she returned their 
affectionate caresses. : 

‘*My poor girl,” said Mrs. Spencer, as she 
looked at Emily’s pale thin cheek, ‘‘ your health 
has suffered in your long confinement to your 
mother’s sick room.” 

Emily’s eyes ran over. ‘‘ Yes,” she answered; 
‘* but I gathered precious lessons there.”’ 

Precious indeed, Mrs. Spencer often.afterwards 
thought, as with an aching heart she contrasted 
her high principle, cnergy, decision, and efficien- 
cy, with the weak, vaccillating, inefficient charac- 
ter of her daughter. 

‘* Let your life be auseful one,” Emily’s mother 
had often said to her. ‘‘Do not be contented to 
perform merely those acts of kindness which fall in 
your way—but study fo be useful. If those about 
you are selfish and worldly, still, my dear child, 
may you remember and imitate Him who went 
about doing good; and whose spirit we must have; 
whose leadings we must follow, if we would be 
truly his disciples.” This precious counsel, with 
much prayer and many tears, was received into a 
good and honest heart, and continued to form 
Emily’s character, and influence her life, long after 
the lips which uttered it were silent in the grave. 

** Study to be useful,”” Emily murmured to her- 
self as she laid her head upon her pillow the night 
after she arrived at her aunt’s. ‘‘ Here are op- 
portunities for usefulness, if I know how to im- 
prove them. Oh, my Heavenly Father, teach me 





to do good; for I have now no earthly teacher! 





Shew me how to make myself useful to all my fel- 
low-creatures, but especially to the friends whose 
kindness feeds and shelters me.” 

The next morning as Mrs, Spencer sat writing, 
Emily sewing, and Caroline reclining upon the 
sofa with her work lying upon her lap, Edwaid 
and Harriet, the two youngest children of Mrs. 
Spencer burst into the room, Harriet vociferating 
at the top of her voice, that Edward had snatched 
away her doll and was going to’break it. 

The mother looked up from her paper, ‘‘ Caro- 
line, my dear, pray quiet those children; [ cannot 
attend to them now, for I must finish my letter be- 


| fore the mail closes.’’ 


‘* Dear me, mother, what can [ do with them?” 
said Caroline in a voice which we are sorry to say 
did not sound quite as respectful as it should when 
addressed to a mother. 

Emily arose and offered her services. ‘Thank 
you, my dear,” said Mrs, Spencer. ‘ If you can 
only keep them still until I have finished my let- 
ter. Really,” she added as she took up lier 
pen, ‘‘they are growing quite insufferable.” 

Insufferable indeed. Like all spoiled children 
they were self-willed, impatient, and fretful, and ex- 
pected every body and every thing to bend to their 
humors. Emily’s task therefore was by no means 
an easy one; but her patience and sweetness finally 
conquered, and they consented to put away the 
doll and go and look at the pictures in her Port- 
folio. From this time the care of the children was 
given up to her; and she devoted herself to teach- 
ing and managing them with a zeal and success, 
that surprised, as much as it relieved, their moth- 
er—for she was not prepared to see so much 
judgment, perseverance, patience and efficiency 
in a girl of fourteen. 

When the pictures began to tire, Emily said, 
** Now we will read a little while, Edward.” 

‘* No,” said Edward, positively. 

**Why net?” she asked. 

‘** Because, I don’t like to read.” 

** Don’t like to read, Edward!’’ said she with 
surprise. She had always liked to read. 

** No,” he repeated sullenly. ‘‘I wonder who 
does.” 

‘< Why do you not like to read?”? asked Emily. 

‘* Because I don’t.” . , 

Emily smiled. She found it was in vain to seek 
for a reason from the boy—for he had never been 
taught to ask, or give one to himself, for any of 
his actions, likes, or dislikes. 

She said no more; but took up a small volume 
and began to read aloud. Edward and Harriet 
were soon attracted to her side, and listening with 
eager attention. When she had finished the tale, 
Edward asked her what it was called. 

‘* The Purple Jar,” she answered. ‘‘ And now 
I should like to have you tell me what you think 
of Rosamond’s choice ?” 

Edward looked puzzled; he did not quite un- 
derstand. ‘‘ Rosamond’s shoes, you know,” said 
Emily, ‘‘ were nearly worn out. A stone got into 
one of them, through a hole, and hurt her foot 
very much. Now which would have done her the 
most good, a pair of new shoes, or the purple 
Jar?” 

‘*Why, a pair of new shoes,” he answered. 
His eyes in the mean time brightening, as his 
mind caught a glimpse of the moral. 

‘Yes. Rosamond’s foolish choice of the jar 
caused her a good deal of suffering. So you see it 
1s not best for us to choose what we like, unless we 
have good reasons for choosing it. Now you like 
to play better than you like to read; while you 





are spinning your top think if you have ‘good 
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reasons’ for liking play best; and which will be 
of the most use to you, when you are a man.” 

‘* An admirable lesson,”” said Mrs. Spencer, 
who was now sealing her letter. 

‘© T do not deserve the credit-of it though,” re- 
plied Emily, with her usual candor and love of 
truth. ‘* Just such a lesson my mother taught 
me when I was a child—I remember it as if it 
were but yesterday.” 

Edward soon. began to love his book as much as 
he had distiked’ it; for Emily was always ready to 
read tu him, or to hear him read; to select the 
prettiest tales for him; to answer all his questions 
about them; to tell him the meaning of all the 
words he did not understand; and to explain the 
moral ifhe could not find it out himself. Both the 
children indeed soon learned to go to her with 
their little wants and grievances—for she was never 
too idle or too busy to attend to them. 

‘* You know you promised to dress my doll over, 
Caroline, 2 long, long time ago,” said Harriet, a 
day or two after Emily’s arrival; at the same time 
holding it up to shew its soiled and pitiable condi- 
tion. ‘ Now pray do it to day.” 

‘* Oh, dear! you are such a teazer. 
in a day or two.” 

** But why can’t you do it to-day?” 

‘* Because I can’t, Harriet. I can’t set about 
it to-day. If you must have it done now, speak to 
Emily about it; I dare say she will do it for you.” 

Harriet was just about to burst into tears; but 
at the mention of Emily’s name she brightened up, 
and ran. off to find her. Emily needed no urging 
to gratify the little girl, for she loved to be employ- 
ed in making others happy. And very soon, these 
were the current exclamations of the children, 
‘© Oh! I have lost the string to my top; but Emily 
will get me another.” 

** See how I have torn my ball; but Emily will 
mend it ” 

‘*Oh! I have hurt my finger cruelly; but Emi- 
ly will bind it up.” 

** We never shall find out this enigma ourselves; 
let us run to Emily with it.” 

‘*The string has come off my bonnet; well, 

“mily wilF sew it on.” 

‘¢T have lost my thimble, and must go and get 
Emily to help me find it.” 

Indeed from the parlor to the kitchen Emily’s 
talents were constantly in requisition, And she 
did not weary, or grow fretful, because she was 
called upon so often. It was her happiness to feel 
that she was useful—that she was doing something 
to promote the comfort of those around her. 


I will do it 


‘* Ah! a willing mind makes active hands, f 
find,” said Mrs. Spencer, as Emily put down a 


dress she was making for one of the servants, to 
tie Harriet’s shoe. 


ways well, and always at work.” And with a sigh 


she glanced at her own daughter,in her wonted pos- 


ture upon the sofa, with a book lying upon her lap. 


But the present results of Emily’s mental and 
bodily activity, were not its only advantage—it 
prepared her to think rapidly and act decidedly in 
every emergency—her powers of mind did not 
fail, or her nerves shrink upon every sudden alarm. 
She was sitting in the parlor with Caroline one 
morning, and Harriet was playing about them. 
The child in one of her merry circuits round the 
room, incautiously ran too near the grate and her 


** You are always cheerful, al- 


assist the surgeon while I stood idle by—and she 
was suffering so much all the time. [I wish I re- 
sembled her moreif I try perhaps I may.” 

It was surely worth while—I trust my young 
readers will think so too. ; 
Stockbridge. 


SABBATH SOHOOL. 














THE ENTICEMENTS OF SINNERS. 
We generally find, let us go where we will, a 
class of boys and girls, who by their examples, 
persuasions, and sometimes by their threats, en- 
deavor to lead the minds of their playmates from 
the Saviour, and his ways. They strive to entice 
them to break the Sabbath, and to commit various 
other sins; and, if they cannot suc¢eed in gaining 
their point, persecute and abuse them. 
A boy, belonging to the Sunday¢School in which 
I am a teacher, was one S@bath coming to the 
school, through a field at the back of the building, 
when he was stopped by two boys, who persuaded 
him to go into the fields with them; but instead of 
complying he answered them in the language of 
Scripture, ‘‘ If sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not,” and thus left them, to their astonishment, 
and came to school. 
My dear young reader, you perhaps, like this 
little boy, belong to a Sunday school, and like 
him, may be enticed to sin against God. You are 
in a world full of temptations, a world full of snares, 
and often will you find boys and girls of your own 
age, who are swearers, Sabbath-breakers, liars, 
and even thieves; these will, if they -can, entice 
you into the same ways into which they are run- 
ning; but do not you listen tothem. The Scrip- 
tures say, that their feet ‘‘take hold on hell;” 
that is, their wicked ways lead to that place. But 
to be enabled to escape them, it will be necessary 
for you continually to pray to God, to keep you 
from their snares; and do not forget this—it is 
prayer that w:ll bring down God’s blessing; it is 
by prayer we shall pass through the snares of this 
world, without hurt; and it is by prayer we shall 
reach heaven at last. 
And then, in addition to prayer, we must use 
watchfulness. Do not place yourself in the way 
of sin; do not enter into the company of those who 
you know are enemies of God; and, supposing 
they entice you to sin, do not consent in the least. 
Watch against the first desire of sin. 
In the school in which I was a day scholar, 


who swore, lied, and even stole. 


her, and he succeeded. 


plate and other things. 





light dress was instantly in flames. 


flames. 
but what was that? 


or thought of her own wounds. 


herself. 








Caroline 
screamed and sprang to the door; Emily uttered 
not asound; but quick as thought, seized the 
hearth-rug, wrapped it about the little girl, and 
before assistance arrived, had extinguished the 
She had burned her own hands, indeed— 
She had saved a life—and in 
the deep thankfulness of her heart, she hardly felt 
But when the 
surgeon had examined and dressed Harriet’s; 
when he had declared them neither deep or dan- 
gerous; and the intense anxiety of those about 
her was relieved, then she asked his assistance for 
Bitter feelings of self-reproach pressed 
upon Caroline as she thought, ‘‘ I suffered Emily 


he was tried: he was found guilty and condemned 
O, beware of giving way to temptations at first. 


to sin by disobeying your parents; but recollec 
disobey him? 


No, certainly not. How many in 


pleasure at such children. 


anger of God against disobedient children! 





to run for the bandages, to spread the salve, to various ways in which he can do it. 


some years ago, there was a very steady lad. He 
came to school constantly, paid great attention to 
his book, and in every respect behaved like a good 
boy. He went on in this way for sometime, till at 
last he fell into bad company and mixed with those 
There was in 
the neighborhood of the town, an old woman who 
was nearly blind. She kept a little shop and sold 
sweatmeats; these companions persuaded him to 
go and cheat her out of some of these sweet- 
meats; they put him up to a plan of deceiving 
As one sin leads on 
to another, so it was with him; from this small sin 
he began to plunder the school, and then to shop- 
lifting and house-breaking, till at last he broke into 
a church in company with his cousin, and took some 
Next morning he was 
taken, conveyed to prison, and there he lay till 


Again, there are some who would entice you 


that God has said, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” and to this he has fixed a promised 
blessing; and do you think he will give it, if you 


stances has he given, wherein he shows his dis- 
Those children who 
were disobedient in the time of the Israelites, 
were commanded by God to be taken out of the 
camp and stoned to death. How this shows the 
And 
though he will not punish you in this way, he has 





But one more instance and I will conclude 
There are many who will entice you, like those 
who enticed the little boy of the Sabbath schoo} to 
run into the fields, or to stay away from the house 
of God. But mind, do not consent to £0 with 
them. God has commanded us to ‘‘ remember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” And in another 
part of his Word he has said, ‘‘ I will be inquired 
of by the house of Israel,” and by us also, *‘ todo 
them.” And he has given several ‘instances of 
his anger against those who break. this-eommand, 
There are many who think very lightly of smal] 
sins, but God does not: he takes notice of eve 
sin; his eye sees every thing, and he notices the 
least sin that we commit. 





LITTLE JANE, A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILD, OR 
SELF-DENIAL AND FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 


Ague had blanched her cheek, her frame was, 
naturally delicate, her face was pallid and oval, it 
was that species of beauty which is sometimes, 
though seldom, to be met with in the cottage; her 
form seemed to have been turned in a lathe, it was 
the very reverse of rough hewn; her hair was 
flaxen, her eye bloomed expressive; her manners 
soft, mild unobtrusive—any thing but vulgar. 
Every body loved little Jane—for she loved God. 
Whatever seat was vacant at nine o’clock ona 
Sunday morning, little Jane always filled her’s; 
whose ever lip was mute, Jane’s tongue was al- 
ways vocal with the song of praise. Poor was 
she—so poor that potatoes and bread constitu- 
ted her only sustenance, while she was the vic- 
tim of the relentless and wasting intermittent. 
She called on her teacher on Monday. That 
Christian teacher saw traces of disease, hunger 
and exhaustion in. her beautiful and expressive 
countenance. ‘‘ My child,” said she, ‘‘I think 
you are very hungry.” Modesty said, No; while 
nature, through her eyes, said Yes. That kind 
friend forced some nutritious food upon her. Jane 
retired into a corner, and for once in her life 
greedily devoured one half only of this opportune 
luxury; the other half was stealthily committed to 
poor little Jane’s empty pocket. The action did 
not escape the keen eye of Christian sensibility, 
(how quick, but how mild is its scrutiny.) ‘‘Jane 
my dear,” said the teacher, ‘‘ what are you saving 
it for, 1 am sure you can eat it all?” The little inva. 
lid looked confused; and hear her reply, ye selfish! 
hear the nobleness of a cottager’s: ague-stricken 
child'—hear it, ye affluent, who may admire, but 
cannot equal, the generous self-denial of the little 
suffering one! ‘‘ It is for my brother Tommy; he 
has got the ague too!” Jane, thou art now in 
heaven, eating the bread of life, thy teacher is on 
the road; and when her eye reads this paragraph, 
it will dissolve in tears, her bosom will throb with 
heartfelt gratitude, her imagination will recal little 
Jane in the corner, and she will mentally ejacu- 
late a prayer that she may meet little Jane in that 
better, brighter, purer world, where they shall 
hunger no more, and where sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away. May little Jane’s God be my 
God.—Jersey Herald. 
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From the Western Christian Advocate. 
AN AFFECTING STORY, 

-| The following account is, as nearly as we can recollect 
from a convert of the pious negro who is the subject thereof, 
This convert is a man of unquestionable character for truth, 
It is, however, several years since we heard him relate it, 
as he removed from this country some years ago. We have 
seen others who knew this pious and faithful negro spoken 

of below, and the narrative, we believe, may be relied on. 

PuiLo. 
When I was a lad (said Jack in his sermon) 
there were no religious people in the neighborhood 
where I lived. But I had a young master about 
my own age, who was going to school; and as he 
was very fond of me, at night he would come into 
the kitchen to learn me the lessons he had learned 
himself during the day at school. In this way I 
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got my education. When I was well nigh grown 
up, we took the New Testament, and as it was 
divided into verses convenient for the purpose, we 
reed to read the book through verse about; and 
when one would make any mistake, the other was 
to correct him for the purpose of learning to read 
correctly. In a short time we both became sensi- 
ble that we were siuners before God, and jointly 
reed to seek the salvation of our souls. And 
the Lord heard our mutual prayer, and give us 
poth religion, and I commenced holding meetings 
for prayer and exhortation among the black peo- 
ple in the neighborhood. ; 
But my old master soon found out what was 
going on, and was very angry, especially on ac- 
count of his son’s having become religious, and 
forbid my holding any more meetings, vowing that 
if I did he would chastise me severely for so doing. 
From that time I continued to preach or exhort on 
Sabbaths, and Sabbath nights, and on Monday 
morning my old master would tie me up, and cut 
my back to pieces with the cowhide, so that my 
back never had time to get well, and I was oblig- 
edto perform my work in a great deal of pain 
from day to day. 
This state of things continued nearly eighteen 
months; when on one Monday morning my master, 
as usual, had made my fellow servants bind me to 
a shade tree in the yard, after stripping my back 
aaked tu receive the cowhide. It was a beautiful 
morning in summer time, and the sun shone ex- 
ceeding bright, and every thing around appeared 
very pleasant. He approached with cool deliber- 
ation, and took his stand and surveyed me narrow- 
ly, but the cowhide hung motionless at his side. 
It was an eventful moment in the history of his 
life—when conscience triumphed over the malig- 
nant spirit of a persecuting tyrant. ‘‘ Well, Jack, 
your back is all covered with scars and sores, and 
[see no place to begin to whip. You incorrigible 
wretch, how long do you intend to go on in this 
way?” **Why, master, just so long as the Lord 
will let me live,” was my reply. ‘* Well, what is 
your design for it?” ‘‘ Why in the morning of 
the resurrection, when my poor body shall arise 
from the grave, I intend to show these scars to my 
Heavenly Master as so many witnesses of my 
faithfulness in his cause here upon earth.” He 
ordered me to be untied, and sent me to hoe corn 
inthe field. Late in the evening, he came along 
pulling up a weed here and there till he got tome, 
and told me to sit down. ‘‘‘ Jack,” -said he, ‘* I 
want you to tell me the truth honestly.. You know 
for a long time you have been constantly sore 
from the cowhide, and had to work very hard, and 
are a poor slave; now tell me, are you happy or 
not under such afflictions as these?”’ ‘‘ Yes, mas- 
ter, I believe I am as happy a man as there is on 
earth.” ‘* Well, Jack, 1 am not happy. Your 
religion, you say, teaches you to pray for those 
that persecute you. Now will'you pray for your 
old master, Jack?’ ‘‘ Yes, with all my heart,” 
said I, We kneeled down, and I prayed for him. 
He came again and again, and I prayed for him 
in the field till he found peace in the blood of the 
Lamb, Weafterwards lived together like brothers 
inthe same church, and on his death-bed he gave 
me my liberty, and told me to go on preaching as 
long as I lived, and meet him at last in heaven. I 
have seen many christians I loved, but I have 
hever seen any I loved so well as my old master, 
ind I have no doubt I will meet him in heaven. 
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HOW LITTLE GIRLS AND BOYS CAN DO GOOD. 


1. By being dutiful to their Parents, and kind to 
their brothers and sisters, and playmates. If one 
little child does this, another, yes, a great many, 
— beled by such a sweet example, to do the 

e, 

2. By trying to assist old people. This you 

~ do in various ways;—by waiting upon them 


gave to the Juvenile Society. 
Juvenile Society, where you live, you can knit 
stockings, or make needle books at home, and sell 


them, that you may have some money to do good 
with. 


not made for nothing. They were made to do 
good with. Now in what way are you doing good 
with your right hands? 
day? 
your right hands will be in the grave, and then 
they cannot work for the Lord again. 
Now, my dear children, do good, now. 
wait till you grow up. 
be a small one. 
may be the better for your living in it, even if you 
should die before another spring. 


when they wish it, &c. 
respectfully. 
how he sent bears to tear them in pieces. 


be like those ugly children. 


the Bible. 


attend such a school? 


saving their souls. 


for poor heathen children. 
dren made the best use of her _— 
5. By attending the meetings o 
Missionary Society. 
the place where you live? 
possible. How pleasant it is, to see little girls, 
working for the heathen. 


and others piece a bed quilt. 


hymn. «The superintendent cuts out the work, 
and looks around very kindly on them all. 


heaven, look down, and are very much pleased, 


when they see little girls thus employed. Little anecdote of James and his father lets us into the 
boys must not think they cannot do any-good in 


the Juvenile Society. ‘They can save their cents, 


and send them by their sisters to be put in the box. 


and for this, they got half a dollar, which they 
If there is no 


O little girls, little boys, your right hands were 


What did you do yester- 
What are you doing today? By and by 


No, never. 
Don’t 
It may be your coffin will 
O do good now, so that the world 


N. W.B. 








NATURAL HISTORY. , 








(Me.) relates the following instance of presence of 
mind, in a child, as well as a remarkable case of 
animal instinct. 
sufficiently authenticated and beyond doubt. On 
Friday, the 30th day of September last, near the 
close of the day, a little lad about 8 years old, by 
the name of George Parks, started in pursuit of 
the cows. He made his way along the path through 
a piece of woods of about half a mile in length. 
On reaching the opposite side of the woods, he 
found his cattle and started towards home. 
drove consisted of a very gentle old cow anda 
number of young cattle. 
previous to his starting, to keep near the old cow, 


as she would conduct him on a straight course 
home. 


EXTRAORDINARY BEAR STORY. 
The ‘‘ Peoples’ Press” published at Bradford, 


The truth of the narrative is 


The 


His mother told him 


This he was careful to obey; but shortly 





en they want any thing; by reading to them, 


after he had entered the woods on his way home, 


3. By trying to bring children, who do not go 
to the Sabbath School, to go with you and learn 
Little reader, cannot you think of|rode through the woods. 
some of your young acquaintances, who do not 


4, By saving your pocket meney for the Mission 
box, instead of spending it for peppermints, candy, 
&c. Two little girls, who were sisters, had each ! 

a sixpence given them by a friend; one of them| and as she would turn to give them battle, the cow 
spent all hers in gingerbread and peppermints, 

which made her sick; so that she had to take a 
great deal of bitter medicine, of the doctor; the 
other carried her sixpence to her Sabbath School 
teacher, and told her she wished it might be put 
with the money, which was laid up to buy Bibles 
Which of these chil- 


the Juvenile 
Is there such a Society in| farm house ere the old bear could again renew her 
Always go to it if|attack. The boy was.almost-senseless with fright, 


Some are making pin 
cushions and needle books, some knit stockings, 
One reads some 
interesting book—and at intervals they sing a 


I have 
sometimes thought, that the angels who live in 


I know two little boys, who were so anxious to do 
this that they did not eat any butter for some time, 






Always treat them very | walking by the side of the old cow, he heard a 
You have read in the Bible, how 


some wicked children, once treated the good old 
prophet Elisha, and how very angry God was, and 


crackling in the bushes, and on looking round 
what should he see but a large bear making to- 
wards him with all the speed and fury that those 


Let | ferocious animals are possessed of. At this criti- 
none of the little readers of the Youth's Companion, 


cal period, strange as it may seem, the boy 
possessed presence of mind enough to jump astride 
of the cow’s back, and leaning forward he caught 
her by the horns, and in this perilous situation 
The bear seemed to 
envy him his elevated situation, and fain would 


Goand take them pleasant-| have pulled him down. 
ly by the hand, and invite them to join your class. 


Perhaps by so doing, you may be the means of| but all did not terrify the bear; ever.and anon she 


The cattle ran and roared, the boy screamed, 


would come along side of our gallant rider, growl- 
ing, and snarling, and striking with her paws, and 
would have torn him in pieces but for the other 
cattle, who would as often attack her in the rear, 


would gain of her some rods. She would then 
leave the young cattle, and come with all speed 
after the boy, which seemed to be her whole aim.— 
Several times she rose upon her hind legs to take 
him, and as often the cattle would give her battle; 
and thus they followed through the woods until the 
bear’s cubs came up, and the young cattle turned 
upon them. The old bear took their part, and the 
cow and her rider had arrived at the door of the 


and it was not until some time after he had alighted 
from-the cow, that hewas enabled to report to his 
mother the why and wherefore.— Transcript. 





MORALITY. 





HOW PEOPLE GET INTO QUARRELS, 
We often wonder how individuals and nations 
can get so easily by the ears; but the following 


secret. One party does wrong, and then insists on 
fighting to conceal his guilt and shame, Mr. 
Anderson, wishing to train his son to the profession 
of arms, had bought him a sword as a Christmas 
present; and the following extract from their con- 
versation will show you what passions and purpo- 
ses it excited in the boy’s mind, and what is the 
most frequent origin of all wars. 

** James. Now, Pa,’ I have got a sword, I will 
tell you what I mean to do with it. 

. Mr, Anderson. What? 


James. I.mean to make Tim Jenkins give me 
back my top. 

Mr. A. How came he by your top? 

James. 


We played together; and the rule is, 
if one boy’s.top knocks ‘the other out of the ring, 
then he takes it for his. So we tossed up, who 
would spin first; and I had to spin first.—And 
when my top was spinning, Tim Jenkins spun his 
top and knocked mine out—no not quite out, he 
said it was out, and I said it was not. 
Mr. A. Why, could you not see? 
James. No, Pa’, the ring was not very plain. 
So Tim took up’the top, and I tried to get it away; 
but he held it fast, and said he would leave it to 
the other boys, if it was not fairly out of the ring. 
Mr. A. Well, that was fair enough; why Sia 
you not agree to it? 
James. Why, because I knew they would give 
it against me; for every body loves Tim Jenkins, 
though his father is a carpenter, he is so quiet and 
peaceable, and obliging. 
Here James had stated the case to his father, 
much as grown people commonly state their own 
case. The top was fairly out of the ring, and he 
knew that all the other boys saw it plainly; but he 
proceeded as follows. 
James. I really think that Tim would have 
given me the top, if I had only asked him for it; 
but I felt a great bunch in my throat that wouldn’t 
let me do that. SolI told him [ would fight him 
for the top, and if I beat him, he should give it to 
me, and ifhe beat me, he might keep it. But all 
the boys laughed at me for thinking to fight such 

















a good natured, peaceable ladas Tim. So I came 
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Youth’s Companion, 





off home, and could not help crying, I was so mad | 
and so ashamed. Not that I cared for the top, 
for I have tops enough; but I cannot bear to give 
up my rights and now I have got a sword, I will 
make him give me back my top; and if the boys 
laugh at me again, | will hit them with my sword, | 
that I will. | 

Mr. A. Why, James I am ashamed of you. 
Where did you learn such sentiments? Not at 
the Sabbath school, I hope. Why, would you 
take advantage of Tim Jenkins, because he had 
no sword, and is a quiet and peaceable boy, to 
make him give up the top, when he was willing to 
leave it out to your playfellows to say whether he 
ought to give it up or not? Fie, fie, I am asham- 
ed of you. 

James. ‘Then, Pa’, why do you not say fie, fie, 
to every body who takes the sword when the dis- 
pute can be left out to others to settle? If people 
always left out disputes to settle, there would be 
no need of a sword. Father, is not what I say 
about the top, just what you said the other night, 
when you had company to supper? Did you not 
say that you hoped our government would make | 
the Spaniards give up the Floridas, because we} 





were stronger than they and we wanted them? | day, and especially to keep me from committing sin 


‘ud you said, you hoped, if they did not give 
them up peaceably, that General Jackson would 
take them by force. I heard you say so, father, 
and I shall never forget it. 

Mr. A. But that is quite another case, we had 
justice on our side. 

James. Then, Pa’, did we offer toleave it out? 

Mr. 1. No, because we are stronger than they, 
and we can do justice to ourselves. 

James. 
between me and Tim Jenkins, now I have got a 
sword? 

Mr. A. But there is a difference between na- 
tions and individuals. 

Ja»es. Father, does the Bible say so? 

M,. A. Boy, you ask more questions than I 
care to answer.” 

This dialogue (says a writer in the Sunday 
School Visiter) we have taken from ‘‘ The Sword, 
or Christmas Preseni,” written especially for Sab- 
bath schools by the Peace Man. This little vol- 
‘ume, and several others from the same popular 
pen—--** Howard and Napoleon contrasted,’’ ‘‘ Ad- 
ventures of a French Soldier,” and ‘‘ The Hero of 
Macedon, or History of Alexander the Great, review- 
ed in the light of the Gospel”—all deserve to be in 
every Sabbath school library. We would recom- 
mend them to the young as full of interest and in- 
struction on the great, but too much neglected, 
subject of ‘‘ peace on earth, and good will among 
men.” CurLpREN’s PEACE-TEACHER. 





VARIETY. 


Anecdote of Washington. 
During the winter of 1777, the American army lay 
encamped at Valley Forge. It was a trying time 
with the army and the country. Prospects were much 
against our success. One day a Quaker by the name 
of Potts had occasion to go to a certain place, which 
led him through a large grove at no great distance 
from head quarters. As Se was proceeding along, he 
thought he heard a noise. He stopped. He listen- 
ed. He did hear the sound of a human voice at some 
distance, but quite indistinctly. As it was in the di- 
rect course he was pursuing, he went on, but with 
some caution, Occasionally, he paused and listened, 
and with increased conviction that he heard some one. 
At length he came within sight of a man, whose back 
was turned towards him, on his knees, in the attitude 
of prayer. It was a secluded spot; a kind of natural 
bower; but it was the house of prayer. Potts now 
stopped, partly leaned forward, and watched till 
whoever it might be was through his devotions. 
This was not long. And whom should he now see 
but Washington himself, the commander of the Amer- 
ican armies, returning from bending prostrate before 
the God of armies above. 
Potts himself was a pious man. He knew the 
power of prayer; and no sooner had he reached home, 
than in the fullness of his faith he broke forth to his 


8 him—I ask him for his grace to make me happy and 


Well, Pa’, is not that just the case}, 








Washingten is sure to beat the British—sure!” 
‘“ What, what’s the matter with thee, Isaac?’ re- 
plied the startled Sarah. ‘Thee seems to be moved 
about something.” ‘* Well, and whatif 1 am moved, 
who would not be moved at such a sight as I have 
seen to-day.”? ‘ And what hast thou seen, Isaac?” 
‘Seen! I’ve seen a man at prayer !—in the woods !— 
George WasuineTon, himself! and now I say,—just 
what I have said,—“ All’s well; George Wasnine- 


TON is sure to beat the British,—sure!”’ 
Anecdotes of Washington. 





The Secret. 


*‘Mother,” said a fine looking girl of ten years of 
age, ‘‘ I want to know the secret of ~ going away 
alone every night and morning.” ‘ Why, my child?” 
‘* Because, I think it must be to see some one you 
love very much.” ‘‘ And what induces you to think 
so?” ** Because I have always noticed that when you 
come back you appear more happy than usual.” 
** Well, suppose I do go to see a friend I love very 
much, and that after seeing him and conversing with 
him Iam more happy than before, why should you 
wish to know any thing aboutit?” ‘* Because I wish 
to do as you do that I may be happy also.” ‘ Well, 
my child, when I leave you on the morning and eve- 
ning it is to see my blessed Savior; 1 go to pray to 


holy—I ask him to assist me in all the duties of the 


against him—and above all, I ask him to have mercy 
upon your soul, and to save you from the ruin of 
those who go down to hell.” ‘QO! is that the se- 


cret,” said the child, “‘ then I must go with you.” 
Eastern Baptist. 


‘¢ Behold thy Mother !”? 
A pious young man, who was. desirous of devoting 
himself to the work of the ministry among the hea- 


then, and had been recommended with that view to 
the committee of the London Missionary Society, on 





undergoing the usual examination, stated that he had 
one difficulty: he had an aged mother entirely depen- 
dent upon an elder brother and himself for mainte- 
nance; and in case of that brother’s death he should 
wish to be at liberty to return to this country, if his 
mother were still living to contribute to her support. 
Scarcely had he made this ingenuous statement, when 
a harsh voice exclaimed: ‘If you love your mother 
more than the Lord Jesus Christ, you will not do for 
us.” Abashed and confounded the young man was 
silent. Some murmurs escaped the committee; and 
he was directed to retire while his proposal was taken 
into consideration. Qn his being again sent for, the 
venerable chairman, Dr. Waugh, in tones of unaffeet- 
ed kindness, and with a patriarchal benignity of mien, 
acquainted him that the committee did not feel them- 
selves authorized to accept of his services on a condi- 
tion involving uncertainty as to the term; but imme- 
diately added—** We think none the worse of you, 
my good lad, for your dutiful regard for your aged 
parent. You are but acting in conformity to the ex- 
ample of Him whose gospel you wished to proclaim 
among the heathen, who, as he huag upon the cross 
in dying agonies, beholding his mother and the belov- 
ed disciple standing by, said to the one, ‘ Woman, 
behold thy son!’ and to John, ‘ Behold thy mother!’ 
My good lad, we think none the worse of you.” 





The Telescope. 


In what dimness and confusion lies the distant pros- 
pect to thine eye! One mixed scene, varying only in 
darkness of shade, fading away by degrees, and 
mingligg with the sky. But agm thine eye with the 
télescope,—its glasses bright, their distances adjust- 
ed,—and look; then fields and intersecting hedge- 
rows, the dark wood, and shining lake, the mansion 
with its blue smoke, the peasant’s cottage, and the 


eye, each in its place and distance. 


blessedness? But take thou the optic of faith: kee 
its glasses bright by prayer, undimmed by the breat 


spire of the village church, all rise clearly to thine 


And is not the eternal world thus dim to thy mind’s 
eyes,—its inhabitants, its employments, its everlasting 


of this world, unspecked by earthly affection; rest it 
on the word of God: then look. Are not the visions 
of God around thee ?— Emblems. 





Presence of Mind. 

In the highlands of Scotland, as indeed in all moun- 
tainous countries, the rivers often receive sudden 
accessions of water, even in the most serene weather, 
and in such gushing and overwhelming torrents as 
irresistibly sweep every living thing before them. 
A Murrayshire farmer, who was in the habit of 
taking his plough oxen every summer to Strathdon to 


a 
— le 


Highlander had reached the opposite bank, t 

was loitering on the stones, oa lookin fo tty 
wondering at a sudden and increasing noise he heard 
when the Highlander cried out, “help, help! or] * 
a dead man!” and fell to the round; the + ths 
sprung to his assistance, and had hardly reached him 
when the torrent came down, sweeping alon the 
stones in such ~—Z as no human force could have 
withstood. The Highlander had heard the roaring 
of the torrent behind the rocks that intercepted jt 
approach from his view, and fearing the stran “ 
might be panic struck, and lost if he told him is 
danger, took this ingenious expedient to save him. ° 





Tobacco Smoking. 


The following incident will exhibit the destructive 
effects of smoking tohacco. The young man of whom 
we now speak was an acquaintance of ours; and for 
a considerable time attended an academy, located jp 
the place of our ministerial labors in ew York 
This young man (whose name.we do not mention) 
and another fellow student undertook to see who 
could smoke the greatest quantity of tobacco at one 
sitting. We are not certain which surpassed the 
other in their feat. But this young man who g0 fool. 
ishly made the experiment, and who smoked eighteen 
pipes of tobacco, lost his life by it. His physica) 
_— were so prostrated, that he could not recover 
is strength. He was carried home to his fathers 
house, and lingered awhile, and then died—died ag g 
fool dieth; and disappointed the fond hopes of beloved 
parents. The effects of tobacco are of the same na- 
ture on others; but by ‘‘ moderate use ” the system js 
not thus prostrated atonce. Time is given for recoy- 
ery and restoration from the destructive effects. 
NN. H. Observer. 





A Thinking Child. 
At a missionary station among the Hottentots the 
uestion was proposed “Do we possess any thing 
that we have not received of God?” A little girl of 
five years old immediately answered, ‘ Yes sir, sin.’; 





Industry. 
**T have lived,” said Dr. Adam Clarke, “ to know 
that the great secret of human happiness is this:— 
Never suffer your energies to stagnate. The old 
adage of ‘“‘too many irons in the fire,”? conveys an 
untruth. You cannot have too many—poker, tongs 
and all—keep them all going.” : 








POETRY. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ON THE DEATH OF MARY J. DANFORTH. 
Some account of this interesting child, who died at tle 
age of three years and two months, was given in the I(t! 
number of the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion ”’ and will doubtless be 
recollected by its readers. 
Thou, on whose infant lips, the hymn 
Amid thine hour of pain, 
Still lingered with a soothing power 
When earthly help was vain. 
To whom thy father’s-voice of prayer, 
With hely comfort stole, 
When Death upon thy sleepless bed 
With anguish rack’d the soul,— 
Henceforth, thou hear’st a higher song, 
Amid the realm of love, 
And these pure joys, which prayer besought, 
Thou hast obtain’d above. 
Then let the mourning parents’ heart 
Lift up a glorious strain, 
Remembering a Redeemer’s love, 
And thine eternal gain. 


L. H. §. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ON THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH M. AKERMAN. 
A Member of Mason Street Sabbath School. 
The grave, the cold, and quiet grave, 
Now holds that form, in gloom, 
And God hath taken that he gave— 
She sleeps in yonder tomb. 
Mother! no more about her bed, 
Silent, you’ll move in grief, 
No longer svothe that aching head, 
Your child has found relief. 
Sister! no more you’ll hear her voice, 
On earth, or'see her face, 
She’s with the angels that rejoice, 
And Heaven’s her resting place. 
Children! no more you'll see her come 
To join your hymn of praise, 














wife Sarah in the language of a watchman :—‘* Wife! 
Sarah! my dear, all’s well! all’s well! Yes, George 


grass, was passing a fine clear day over a river on 
stepping stones, in company with a Highlander; the 


She’s singing in a — home, 
She chants immorta 









lays. F. 
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